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ACCOUNTS AND BALANCE SHEET 


UNIQUE 


THE WELLCOME FOUNDATION LIMITED 
(Burroughs Wellcome & Co.) is unique in the 
pharmaceutical industry. Not because it is 
a British company with a world-wide organis- 
ation. Not because it manufactures a 
comprehensive range of biological and chemo- 
therapeutic products for man and animal. Nor 
because its standards of research and quality 
are unexcelled. But because all its profits 
declared as dividends are distributed for the 
advancement of medical and allied scientific 
research by the Wellcome Trust. 

The Wellcome Foundation declares its pride: 


* In having served the best interests of human 
and veterinary medicine for 80 years. 


*In its contribution to immunology and the 
provision of vaccines and sera. 


* In its part in the production in Britain of a 
vaccine against poliomyelitis. 


* In its enterprise in building for the future— 
developments which at the Wellcome Research 
Laboratories in the U.K. alone have involved 
additional capital expenditure of £2 million. 


* In its many discoveries in the field of medicinal 
chemistry and pharmacology. 


%* In the research and teaching facilities of its 
Museums and Library. 


* In the achievements of its subsidiary companies 
and in its position in overseas markets. 


ABOVE ALL in the fact that all the dividends 
from its commercial undertakings are applied 
by the Wellcome Trust to the advancement of 
medical and allied scientific research. 
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The Wellcome Buitding, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 


Under conditions 
of intense competition the 
Wellcome Foundation Ltd. 
is working to 
maintain the lead in the 
fight against human 
and animal diseases 


throughout the world 


Associated Companies and Branches: 


AUCKLAND - BOMBAY 
BUENOS AIRES - DUBLIN 
JOHANNESBURG - KARACHI 
MONTREAL - NAIROBI 
NEW YORK - RIO DE JANEIRO 
ROME - SYDNEY 


Agents in 70 other markets 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. 
(The Wellcome Foundation Ltd.) LONDON 


Potency | 
with control 
in hypertension 


Comment from three important papers in the 
Lancet, 20th August. 


“Patients are spared constipation, impotence, 
dryness of the mouth, and iridoplegia, and there 
is no risk of paralytic ileus.” 


‘‘ Life need no longer be made a misery by the 
parasympathetic effects of the ganglion blocking 
agents." 


“Its action is apparently steady; tolerance does 
not develop; and outpatient care of cases is 
relatively easy.” 

‘‘Guanethidine was much more satisfactory in 
outpatient control. A single daily dose was ade- 
quate, and there was only 1 outpatient failure in 
16 patients, in contrast to 16 failures in 25 patients 
treated with bretylium tosylate." 


| Regd. T.M. 


Ismelin 


(guanethidine sulphate) 


eaing lat bey 


22/60 


dotting the @ @’s of 


vigilance 


The tests to which every Glaxo product is 
subjected throughout its formative life are 
the most searching that modern technique 
and the vigilance of our Analytical Depart- 
ment can devise. Beginning with the raw 
materials, and at every stage of manufacture, 
samples are scrupulously analysed both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. 

As with the product, so with its container. 
Packaging materials of all kinds equally 
undergo ceaseless scientific scrutiny. 

Finally, even after the finished product 
gets its ‘Pass’ label the analytical staff does 
not let go. Samples from every batch are 


An example of Glaxo Analytical 
Control in action. Above, an analyst 


extracts vitamin A from a Vitablend kept back for stor age at both ordinary and 
animal feed supplement to check that the __ elevated temperatures and are periodically 
eH Pee netrePOnes iDathe “eg examined. Thus, right to the moment of its 
declared formula. It is measured precisely oe " 
in the ultra violet spectrophotometer use each Glaxo product is “under our eye. 
seen below. Glaxo do indeed dot the i’s of vigilance. 


Leading makers of antibiotics, corticosteroids, foods, 
immunologicals, radiologicals and vitamins. 


Ye GLAXO LABORATORIES LTD. GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX BYRon 3434 


EDITORIAL 


With the last nail barely banged in, the new school in Brunswick 
Square was ceremoniously opened by the Royal Chancellor. And 
so, more than a century after its inception, the School of Pharmacy 
has finally quitted 17 Bloomsbury Square, and the borough of 
Holborn, and now dominates the north side of Brunswick Square in 
the borough of St. Pancras, although it still enjoys the most ““U”’ 
postal district in London, W.C.1 In the same way as the latest 
fighter planes are out of date before they leave the ground, so is the 
New Building no longer adequate, although it has been longer than 
is customary in construction. Many of the requirements of the 
original plan are no longer wanted and many things that are re- 
quired now were not then even conceived. The School is also too 
small and the higher powers are already thoughtfully casting their 
eyes around neighbouring buildings, and surely cannot have failed 
to have feasted their eyes hungrily on the building now occupied, but 
presently to be vacated, by the Royal Free Hospital School of 
Medicine. 


However, fine buildings do not make a University School any 
more than iron bars make a prison. It is the people within, not the 
fittings that matter, and it is the impression made on a student 
which is important rather than the knowledge that he accumulates. 


Education is what is left after the facts are forgotten. 


It is more than thirty years since the cover of the Chronicle bore a 
picture, a view of No. 17, and it seems appropriate that it should do 
so again. This coincides with the change of Editor, the last one 
retiring after so much hard work with so little support. It has 
become almost tradition for Editorials to contain a complaint 
concerning the lack of support for the Chronicle. Not only is this 
year no exception, but it is emphasised by the words of the President. 


It would be a pity if this new era of the School were marked by 
the end of the Chronicle. 
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PRESIDENTS’ REPORT 


It has been quite an eventful year. The Queen Mother has 
opened the splendid new building in Brunswick Square, the lecture 
theatre and its hard benches have disappeared for ever from Blooms- 
bury Square and have been replaced by a tasteful stairway to some 
decorative reception rooms, and the Paulownia trees in the gardens 
of Myddelton house flowered for the first time in 30 years to celebrate 
Old Student’s Day. 


With all this glory it is disappointing to note that the condi- 
tion of the ‘Square Chronicle’ is not so healthy. In recent numbers 
it has been clear that the Editor has been battling against consider- 
able difficulties and has had to write most of the text himself. This is 
a laudable effort but it is a great pity. It has never been easy to 
squeeze contributions from old students (personal experience) but in 
the past, one could always rely upon a fair collecton of articles 
written by present students. The vitriolic, the slanderous and the 
patently unprintable were enjoyed in private and a selection of the 
less offensive material was published. Present students now publish 
their own racy news-sheet and all enjoy—as they should—the topical 
comment and up-to-date rumours of the day. The Square Chronicle 
—let’s face it—has therefore become a rather drab perennial com- 
prising official club reports of low news-value together with whatever 
news and articles the hard-worked Editor can force from his col- 
leagues. 


As I remarked at the Annual Reunion last November, the 
Square Association is in reality a very lively affair and groups ot its 
members meet frequently at scientific and other gatherings through- 
out the year in many parts of the world. Three meetings are organ- 
ised each year in London for members who can attend, but for 
those who aie unable to do so, the Chronicle forms a valuable link 
with half-forgotten disciplines and well-remembered friends. The 
page of news items on the activities of past students is probably the 
most interesting part of the Chronicle to those who have left the 
immediate neighbourhood of Bloomsbury. In the coming year we 
shall try to improve and extend this section of the Chronicle, and a 
panel of reporters has been appointed to collect news-items which 
relate to past students. If all who read this number were to send to 
the Editor short notes which would be of interest to their own 
contemporaries, the Chronicle could become much more interesting 
reading for everyone. 


Good wishes to you all for the coming year. 
L. G. GoopwIn. 
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ENTRE NOUS 


Dr. J. W. Fairbairn has been appointed Professor of Pharma- 
cognosy in the University of London. 

Dr. A. M. Cook has been elected to the Standing Committee of 
Convocation. 

Mr. P. J. Brown has gone to Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
to work under Sir Alexander Todd. 

The Dean visited Belgrade University in May, and gave two 
lectures to Learned Societies. 

Three of our Profs. acted as external Examiners to overseas 
colleges. Professors Linnell and Shotton at the Nigerian College of 
Technology at Ibadan, and Prof. Buttle at the University of the 
West Indies in Jamaica. 

Dr. G. T. Chapman has been seconded to the Nigerian College of 
Science and Technology, and we welcome in exchange, Mr. G. O. 
Iketubosin of that College. 


MARRIAGES 

A. MICHAEL BARRETT to Patricia L. Harris 
T. JoHN BETTS to Patricia Foden 
BRIAN P. BLock to Hazel J. Taylor 
KENNETH H. FREE to Janet Bush 

_ J. RicHarD Harris to shirley A: P. Price 
JOHN HERSEY to Maureen Watson 
NoEL H. JAMES to Sheila P. A. Hudson 
Joun M. TELFORD to Joan Daniel 

BIRTHS 


A son, EWEN CAMERON, to KATHLEEN, wife of Dr. W. C. BOWMAN. 
A daughter, ELIZABETH JANE, to MARGOT, wife of Dr. G. S. Cox 


A daughter, ALISON MARGARET, to KATHLEEN (née Jago) wife of 
T. W. NAYLOR. 


ENGAGEMENTS 
DONALD N. Hott to Hilary M. Gregory 
G. TREVOR CHAPMAN to Georgina H. Ingledew 
PETER F. L. ANDREWS to Diane E. Shilson 
ROGER Hicks to Jill Moorcroft 


STANLEY CURTIS to I. Pearl Coaker 
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STAFF CHANGES 


We should like to wish success to: 


Dr. N. Robinson in his new appointment as Senior Lecturer in 
Chemistry at the South West Essex Technical College. 


We welcome the following : 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY DEPARTMENT : 
Mr? J..H. Perrin, B.Pharm.,“M-P?S: 
Mr. B. Jaques, B.Pharm. 


THE FOLLOWING DEGREES HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


D.Sc. 
Beckett, A. H. Stenlake, J. B. 

Ph.D. 
Callingham, B.A. Rafiq, M. 
Hersey, J. A. Suwal, P. N. 
Robinson, N. BincikaL., 
Chapman, G. T. 

M.Pharm. 


Price, Miss. S. A. P. 
B.Pharm (First Class Honours) 


Mathison, I. W. Hemingway, R. J. 
B.Pharm (Second Class Honours) 
Upper Division 
Carter, M. G. Kontowtt, Miss E. M. 
Clarke, D. E. Ringshaw, D. J. 


Day, M. D. J. Spriggs, T. L. B. 
Goldberg, A. A. J. 


B.Pharm(Second Class Honours) 
Lower Division 


Andrews, P. F. L. Robinson Miss M. 
Crews. Miss M. E. Stockham, M. A. 
Cripps, J. Thompson, P. S. 
Gilbert R. J. Aldridge, B. W. — 
Horne, R. W. Holloway, Miss J. C. 
Hurrle, M. Redkar Miss S. H. 
North Miss P.M. Smith J. A. 
Radford, Miss J. Warne, Miss P. M. 
Raper, C. Williams, Miss P. A. 


Rayner, Miss V. J. 
B.Pharm. (Pass Degree) 


Brown, Miss J. D. Shilson, Miss D. E. 
Christmas, M. D. Shucksmith, M. J. 
Furo, Miss A. E. Smith, G. M. 
Hale, Miss S. P. Steel, M. R. 
Hibbert, M. S. Teare, Miss M. M. 


Laundy, T. 
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No. 1 TEMPUS FUGIT 
(Reproduced by courtesy of ‘Sig’) 

1. There are 52 weeks in the year, of these only 28 weeks are spent 
at college. 
2. College does not open Saturday or Sunday ; this for 28 weeks 
totals 56 days, 1.e. 8 weeks. 

This leaves 20 weeks. 
3. Wednesday afternoons are free for sport (theoretical basis). 

This totals 28 per year or 14 full days, i.e. 2 weeks. 

Leaving 18 weeks. 
4, A day is assumed to be 24 hours in length (approximation 
used for convenience of clock makers and stars and Father 


Christmas). Of a 24 hour day, only 8 hours are spent at college, or 
one-third of the day. 


4 of 18 weeks, 6 weeks remain. 


5. During a day: 
1 hour is allowed for lunch and 30 minutes for two coffee breaks. 
Total = 2 hours daily, 
10 hours weekly or 
280 hours per year 
= 11 days 16 hours 
= 2 weeks, 1 day, 16 hrs. 
(i.e. 5 day week) 
leaving 3 weeks, 3 days, 8 hours. 
6. Assuming one has ten lectures a week, one must allow 10 minutes 
between lectures. 


= 100 minutes a week 
= ] hour 40 minutes. - 


or 47 hours per year = 1 day 23 hours. which leaves now 3 weeks 
1 day 9 hours. 1 day is wasted in welcoming freshers on the first 
day of the year and 3 day is taken up by the Inaugural Meeting. 


This leaves 3 weeks only for work, but 14 weeks are spent at . 
Christmas and 14 weeks are spent in the summer on examinations, 
leaving 0 weeks 0 days for lectures and practical classes ; no 
wonder Pharmacy is a cram course. Never in the field of human 
conflict was so much done, by so few in so little (quote). 


It also proves that there is no such thing as B.Pharm, Jacob Bell, 
Peristalsis, Bill, lst Order Reactions, Harold, Archie, Ted, Syrup of 
Tolu; Wilf, Bobbie, Calabar Beans, Giles or Brunswick Square. 


Who cares anyway. 
C. A. Haycocks. 
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STUDENT VISIT TO NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 
CONFERENCE IN GERMANY 


The tenth ter-annual meeting of Nobel Prize Winners in 
Medicine was held as usual in Lindau, Germany, during July of this 
year. As the reult of the generosity of the Nuffield Foundation and 
Messrs. Marchon Products, the Department of Industrial and Scien- 
tific Research was called upon to select a party of 25 British 
Postgraduate students to attend the conference, a party which 
included myself and B.P.B. The official language for the meeting 
was German, but even before Lindau was reached it became evident 
that out of the 25 students adjudged to be best qualified to attend 
only 2 or 3 had sufficient talent to converse freely. However, the 
remainder managed to make themselves understood when necessity 
required. 

Lindau, a Bavarian town on the shore of Lake Constance, and 
at the borders of Switzerland and Austria, is an ideal venue for such 
a meeting. Lectures, intended to commence at 10 a.m. started helf 
an hour late after a very rhetorical welcome by Count Bernadotte. — 
Afternoons were left free and were generally used to recover from 
the orations. 

Entertainment was organised for the Tuesday evening and took 
the form of a “‘Studentabend”’, where it was anticipated that 
students would have the opportunity of rubbing shoulders with, and 
talking to, Nobel Prize Winners. A dance floor took the form of a 
large stage, the dimensions of which were not apparent when viewed 
from the auditorium. The latter was filled with rows of tables at 
which those present were meant to eat, drink and be merry. In order 
to make visiting students feel more at home each was introduced to a 
belle from the local high school. The actual method of introduction 
took the form of a Polanaise..A group of young ladies ascended in 
single file to the left of the stage from the main hall, students did 
likewise from the right hand side. After climbing the eight or so 
steps to the stage one was able to appreciate the expanse of the 
dance floor. A carnation was now given to each male before he dis- 
appeared from general view. The next thing visible from the central 
hall was a row of young English gentlemen coming towards the front 
of the stage clutching a carnation in the left hand, which was presented 
tothe fraulein, who thentook hisarm. This was followed by a “grand 
march” round the hall, culminating in remounting the stage, when 
each couple commenced dancing and receded from view. Other 
couples then mounted the stage and very soon the dance floor was 
crowded. It would appear that the local ladies were meant to act as 
hostesses ; however, what was intended in theory did not woek out 
in practice, for as soon as the music struck up for the third 
dance the local beaux descended very promptly and literally grabbed 
the girls, who were seated sipping lemonade with their escorts. 
From this time onwards it became painfully obvious that the female 
complement wanted to practice their English on English students, 
who for this dubious privilege were expected to purchase suitable 
refreshment and look after their handbags, with the minimum of 
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dancing in between times. Many students, both English and 
German, managed to find the odd minute in which to purchase pin-up 
photographs of their favourite Prize Winner before joining the 
scramble to get them autographed. Whilst on the topic of scram- 
bles it was rather amusing to see otherwise very dignified Nobel 
Prize Winners indulging in Rock’n’Roll as if they had been present 
at its inception. As the jollifications finished in the early hours 
attendance at the Wednesday lectures was not great. 

The organisers of the meeting anticipated that students would 
be in need of a little cultural edification for on the Wednesday 
evening a concert was arranged to which they were invited free of 
charge. Those who committed the crime of arriving late to this 
function found that their seats had been taken by local residents 
bent on extending their realm of musical appreciation. In these cases 
the squatters were ceremoniously removed by stewards to positions 
of less comfort and dignity. 

As the result of an arrangement between the British and 
American Scientific Attaches in Bonn, a trip to Lechtenstein was 
convened or the Thursday afternoon. The means of transport 
consisted of six cars, B.P.B. and R.M.V.J. travelling with the Ameri- 
can Attaché, who incidentally spoke German fluently, but with no 
concession to accent. On passing over the border from Austria 
into Lichtenstein this gentleman’s first remark was ““Where can we 
get a stamp?”’, which was closely followed by words to the effect of 
“Lets pick up a piece of rock for Junior’. On reaching Vaduz, the 
principal village of Lichtenstein, the chauffer met with resistance 
when he tried to park his automobile on a space intended for coaches. 
As this position was hardly large enough he moved off to find 
alternative space. 

Lectures finished on the Thursday morning, leaving Friday 
free. A boat trip to Count Bernadotte’s home on the Isle of Mainau 
had been arranged and most of the party took advantage of this 
opportunity, since it was free. After two rainy hours on the island 
the party left for the wine growing village of Meersburg on the 
German mainland but here again the greeting was rather damp. 
Undeterred guests and students returned to Lindau where the 
British contingent had four hours to spend before embarking on 
the return trip to London. 

Having left Lindau at 10 p.m. the party settled on their couch- 
ettes in an endeavour to sleep. The following morning trains were 
to be changed during a 15 minutes break in the journey at Cologne. 
At this stage the young lady “‘in charge”’ of the party took the oppor- 
tunity of trying to lose about six members (including B.P.B. and 
yours truly) ; fortunately her endeavour was unsuccessful. 

To conclude it must be observed that the actual value of the 
lectures was not tremendous owing to the language barrier, but 
regaiding the trip overall, it was successful from the social point of 
view (Hear, hear! - Ed.) and much was found out about the German 
people and life in the countries bordering Lake Constance. 


R. M. V. JAMES. 


CLUES 
Across 
2. Do them—practically (11). 1. 
7. Short Solomon’s opposite 
number (3). 3. 
9. Degree without honours (7). 4. 
10. Ion becomes square mascot (3). 
11. Day to day occurrence that 5. 
usually passes unconsciously 6. 
(5). 
13. Light and dark (3). 8. 
14. Eight to play? (5). 
15. Rotten in Abadn (3). 
17. Topical applications from Ma’s 10 
necrotic sore 9, 6). 
18. The drink with a snare? (3). 12 
19. First successful alchemist? (5). 14 
20. Backward sailor (3). 
21. Altered titre becomes common- 
place (5). 15 
24. Tram or street (3). 16 
25. Fair shares for all (7). 22 
26. Modern animal? ‘3). 
27. Beginning growth in a grim 23. 


SQUARE CROSSWORD 
COMPILED BY 
A. M. BARRETT anp B. P. BLOCK 


tone (11). 


Down 
Wilfred, for example, might 
start with one (7, 8). 


Look - the end is affirmative (4). 
Turn a lead stain into the 
ultimate in plumbing! (5. 10). 
French Force? (4). 
Practical programme to get 
stuck in! (7, 8). 
Deputy Professor carries little 
weight, clearly not a book- 


worm (5, 6). 
. One of Newton’s, but no 
illusion (7, 4). 


. Thames around Oxford (3, 4). 
. Nothing leads the animal doctor 


embracing the car club: but a 
ham might! (4, 3). 


. Half gobble up the mire (3). 
. Ali left Daniel in it! (3). 
. Two of these might make a date 


together ! (4). 
Insect from 27 across, some 
fly ! ; (4). 


(Answers on page 19). 
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RANDOM REPTILIAN THOUGHTS 


The eventual return of our reptile mascot, Oni, from the salt 
reaches of Brighton to participate in the School’s opening cele- 
brations should remind us to take greater care of him in the future. 
Such a representative of the Art and Mystery of Pharmacy is a 
valued possession, not only for the preparation of crocodile skin 
plasters but also a supply of tears for some of the Part One results! 


In many folklores, alligator teeth are believed to be efficacious 
against poison, pain and witches. Necklaces of such teeth have been 
hung around teething babies to alleviate pain while commonly the 
teeth have been “‘active’’ ingredients of many a charm or conjure 
bag. As a symbol of the mystery of the medical arts, the crocodile 
or alligator is to be seen in a number of paintings depicting Medicine 
or Pharmacy. One that comes to mind is Jan Steen’s well-known 
“The Village Physician’. 


The Ordeal Bean is a favourite ’Cog spot, why not Oni? Croco- 
dioes have often been used for a “‘trial by ordeal’”’ and, on the other 
other hand, the ancient Egyptians considered the crocodiles as 
oracles and regularly fed the crocodiles of the god Souchos, himself 
a crocodile. Certain West African peoples have simllarly fed them 
for religious reasons. Inamore chilling vein, one remembers the West 
African criminal Secret Societies named after a number of animals; 
a notorious one flourishing at the beginning of the present century in 
Sierra Leone was one of many “Crocodile Societies’. 


Possibly more quaint to modern Western minds, is the old 
Javanese custom of placing the afterbirth (this, in many cultures 
has been associated with a soul, life, death and earth etc.) in a small 
vessel, bedecking it with fruits, flowers and lighted candles. The 
vessel was set adrift in the river at night to please the crocodiles, 
which are inhabited by the ancestors of the people. 


To conclude this miscellany, we have a treasure in the “Square” 
steeped in untold history. Let us reverence it. 


J. K. CRELLLIN. 


A.G.M. 1960 


The Annual General Meeting for 1960 was held at the School 
on November Ist, and was attended by twenty-eight members. 
Professor W. H. Linnell (the Dean) was elected President for the 
coming year. During the meeting a resolution was passed that in the 
year 1961 the Annual Function be held at the School in order 
that many members might be able to see the new building. As this 
would be in place of the Square Association Dinner-Dance, usually 
held in a large London hotel, it was hoped by the meeting that this 
function would also take the form of a Dinner-Dance. 


A. M. BARRETT. 
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OPENING OF THE NEW BUILDING 
BY 

HER MAJESTY, QUEEN ELIZABETH 


THE QUEEN MOTHER | 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A quarter of a century after the ““New School” was first 
planned the great day arrived—and the sun shone brightly, but not 
so strongly as to render heavy academic robes unendurable. 


At 2.45 we were escorted to our seats by ushers and usherettes, 
-our own students transformed for the occasion by the wearing of 
black gowns instead of dirty white coats. The “‘Great Hall’ (as we 
are now required to call it) was a mass of flowers whose charms were 
exceeded only by those of the students lining the walls. The front 
three rows of seats were occupied by the wives of the gentlemen in 
the procession and by certain other V.I.P.’s among whom we were 
happy to see our former Dean, Professor Harry Berry, and Dr. 
T. E. Wallis. The remaining rows were occupied by the Visitors 
and their wives. The arrangement had obviously received much 
careful thought and those responsible must have had an unenviable 
task. The academic staff (other than appointed teachers) with 
their wives, occupied rows O and P and a few students and others 
had seats further back. 


Just after three o’clock the music (played by the band of the 
Welsh Guards in the gallery of. the entrance hall) ceased, and to a 
whispered “‘She’s here,” all heads revolves 180 degrees. Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother entered the School accom- 
panied by the Mayor and Mayoress of St. Pancras (Councillor and 
Mrs. Harold P. Bastie), the Vice Chancellor of the University 
(Dr. C. F. Harris), and the Principal of the University (Sir Douglass 
Logan). The Vice Chancellor presented Sir Harry Jephcott and 
Professor Linnell to the Chancellor, and Miss Rosemary Collins 
presented a bouquet. The School Council and Mr. Curtis were then 
presented to her Majesty by Sir Harry, and the Dean presented the 
Professors, Readers and Mr. Brian Jaques, President of the Union. 


The procession led by Mr. Curtis then entered the Great Hall 
and mounted the platform. After the Chancellor had taken her seat, 
Sir Harry Jephcott welcomed her with a brief description of the 
founding of the School by the Pharmaceutical Society in 1842. 


Her Majesty thanked Sir Harry for his address of welcome. 
She then briefly addressed us saying how pleased she was to see us 
all in the ‘‘promised land” which was regarded as ‘‘the oldest new 
building in England’’. Her Majesty then declared the building open 
and the Dean expressed the thanks of the School. 


H.M. THE QUEEN MOTHER 
UNVEILS THE PLAQUE 
(above) 


THE REFECTORY 


DISPENSED 
PREPARATION PREPAR AT) NS 


OF = 
OINTMENTS 


EPARATION 
OF 


THE DIspLAys: PHARMACEUTIcS (above) AND CHEMISTRY 


LEGRR ANOS SEO RENTS 


Scr ro et chose MUTE, } PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
RESEARCH 


Dr. L. G. GOODWIN 
President 1959-60 
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The Chancellor‘s procession then left the Great Hall and the 
Architect (Mr. Herbert J. Rowse) and others responsible for the 
erection of the building (including our old friend Mr. Gregory) were 
presented to the Chancellor in the entrance hall. Her Majesty then 
unveiled the plaque which reads 


THIS BUILDING 


WAS OPENED ON THE 27TH OF APRIL 1960 
BY 
HER MAJESTY 


OUFEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Chancellor, escorted by the Dean, Sir Harry Jephcott, 
Mr. Rowse, and the Lady and Gentleman in Waiting then went to 
the laboratories on the 4th floor to see an exhibition of the work of 
the School. For many this was the most enjoyable part of the 
proceedings and Her Majesty won the hearts of the students by 
chatting to them about the exhibits and asking tem various ques- 
tions about themselves and their work. She stayed about half an 
hour in the exhibition and eight members of the academic staff 
were presented to her by the Dean. 


The party proceeded along the whole length of the third floor 
so that the remaining students and staff would be able to see the 
Chancellor. Then to the Senior Common Room where Professor 
Harry Berry and Dr. T. E. Wallis were presented to her, followed 
by a quick visit to the Library where wives of staff and others were 
waiting. 

In the Junior Common Room Mr. Jaques presented to Her 
Majesty the present officers of the Students Union (Miss Coralie 
Bunker, Mr. John Davenport, and Mr. Barrie Ward) and the officers 
of last session (Miss Rosemary Collins, Mr. Richard Dreifuss, 
Mr. Michael Parsons, and Mr. Roger Frost). 


Then tea! On the High Table Coralie and Brian sat next to the 
Chancellor, with Sir Harry and the Dean on the outside. Also on 
this table were Rosemary, Richard, Dr. Brady, and Sir Archibald 
Grey. On the next three tables (those usually called the Staff 
Tables) sat nineteen students interspersed with V.I.P.’s and senior 
staff. The remaining students filled the rest of the refectory. 
The visitors tea’d on the balcony while the so-called “Junior Staff” 
with their wives were fed in the basement. 


At five o’clock the Chancellor was escorted to her car by those 
who had welcomed her at three and, in additon, by Brian and 
Coralie, at Her Majesty’s request. We all streamed out of the East 
door to cheer and wave as this very gracious lady drove away. So 
ended the first Royal visit to our School in its one hundred and 
eighteen years history. 
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Our thanks are due to the organisers of this great occasion. What a 
thankless task deciding whom to invite and whom to sit where! 
And how Mavis Chippindale and her staff excelled themselves with 
the tea! But perhaps the nicest thing about the whole affair was 
that it was primarily a students’ day. Eight of them were presented, 
another forty-eight had the opportunity to speak to her during the 
tour of the School, and all had tea with her. They were the real 
V.L.P.’s of this red letter-day, and rightly so. They, with their 
teachers, are the School, and they are the reason for the New 
Building. I like to think that it was them that our Chancellor came 
to see, and not just the building which forms such a worthy back- 
ground for their activities. 

L. K. SHARP. 


DR. L. G. GOODWIN 


It is only rarely that the combination of a brilliant academic 
career and a very marked social sense is found in one person. 

After graduating, Leonard Goodwin joined the staff of the 
School, and managed to combine research and teaching with study 
for an Honours Physiology degree. He was a tower of strength at 
Christmas Parties, and his gift of mimicry led naturally to his being 
an active member and organiser of the Amateur Dramatics of the 
Square Association, an activity which he continued after leaving the 
Square. He was also Editor of the Square Chronicle from 1943 to 1945. 

He left the Square to join the staff of the Wellcome Laboratories 
for Tropical Medicine at Euston Road, and whilst there he also 
graduated M.B., B.S. from U.C.H. in 1950. He is now in charge of 
those Laboratories, and in addition to publishing many research 
papers, his work has caused him to travel to many parts of the 
Tropics in Africa and Asia conducting investigations in tropical 
diseases. 

He is an occasional lecturer in Pharmacology at the Square, and 
is joint author of Biological Standardisation. 

E. SHOTTON. 


INNOCENTS ABROAD 


This summer the entire Department of Pharmacology of the 
Square went to Denmark and Sweden to attend various scientific 
meetings. The trip was not without adventure, and the accounts below 
are about two of the most printable ! 


THE JOURNEY 


Tuesday, July 26th, chose to arrive with a cold, damn and 
unpleasant morning, and a 4.0 a.m. rise seemed even more un- 
pleasant than it had promissed to be. However, we consoled ourselves 
with the thought that by 5.30 we would be snug abroad a S.A.S. 
Caravelle, and inside a further two hours be back on éerra firma 
in sunny Copenhagen. - 
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I suppose it was all right for us to have our little thought, but 
in actual fact London’s cold, damp and misty morning was to be 
with us a lot longer yet. 

We arrived at London Airport at 4.30 a.m., fifteen minutes 
earlier than requested, and presented ourselves to “‘ The Powers 
That Be”’ at 4.35—it won’t be long now, we thought. However, 
the idiot who chose to use aeroplanes with fewer seats than the 
number of passengers accepted had different ideas. After twenty 
minutes’ concentrated interrogation on our part, it was reluctantly 
admitted than the planes were already full, that we hadn’t an ice 
cube’s chance in hell of getting on board, and that our little party 
of six (together with numerous other unfortunates) would just 
have to sit down and wait ! There was a vague mention of seats on 
other aeroplanes, other routes, other times, etc. You can imagine 
that it was no consolation to meet three fellows in the airport 
lounge who had been trying to arrange alternative transport for the 
past seventy-two hours. Surprisingly, there was sufficient organisa- 
tion to provide us with a free breakfast—and we got a little of our 
own back at this stage, for everyone was hungry and tucked-in 
quite effectively into the ham, eggs and coffee offered. 

At 6.30 a.m. we were still no nearer to Copenhagen than we had 
been two hours previously, and as far as one could tell, precious 
little chance of ever getting there. 

It was about this time that a Pretty- Young-Thing-With-B.E.A. 
let us know that there was an S.A.S. agent “‘ somewhere upstairs.” 
Why not speak to him ? An internal telephone was placed at our 
disposal, and in purely non-slanderous English we told him what 
we thought of him in his nice warm office, of S.A.S. in their nice new 
building in Copenhagen, and the idiot who decided that eleven 
passengers could be left behind in the cold because he couldn’t 
find a large enough aeroplane ! 

As a result of our telephone conversation—in which such 
phrases as ‘“‘ Doctor X is very upset ’’ or “ Wait until the University 
hears about this ’’ were introduced—S.A.S. decided that it would be 
a good idea for all concerned if they got rid of us. 

Within a quarter of an hour a B.E.A. booking clerk had arrived, 
and an alternative route mapped out ; we were to fly to Frankfurt 
by T.W.A. Boeing-707, and from Frankfurt to Copenhagen via 
Hamburg by Lufthanse Convair. These arrangements seemed 
suitable, and we had twenty minutes to go right across London 
Airport, check in at the T.W.A. centre, get customs clearance and 
board the plane for 8.30 a.m. Even then we still had yet another 
idiot to meet ; a taxi driver arrived for us, with a car large enough 
for six, demanding that he only carry four people because that 
was as many as he had been told to expect. We ALL got into the 
car, and invited him to take us to the T.W.A. centre ! And he did, 
without further argument. With about three minutes to spare we 
took our seats in the Boeing jet, and at 8.30 left for Frankfurt. 

We had a second free breakfast on the plane, and feeling much 
better, arrived in Frankfurt at 10 a.m., with just thirty minutes to 
look around the airport before catching our plane to Hamburg. On 
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this, yet another breakfast was made available, and I think most 
of us (the writer certainly) had our third breakfast of the day. Of 
course lunch was provided between Hamburg and Copenhagen, and 
we considered ourselves well fed by the time we finally arrived. 
Denmark was bathed in glorious sunshine as, at 2.20 p.m.—only 
six hours late and four free meals better off—we touched down in 
Copenhagen. For the money, I suppose we had had quite a nice 
little circular tour of the continent. Financially S.A.S. would soon 
go stony at this rate ; for our basic £14 we had flown daytime twice 
as far as was necessary, and the excess cost was all carried by S.A.S. 
When it was all totalled up, not only had they lost us as customers, 
they had also payed out a net {2 each for the privilege of arranging 
our passages with their competitors. 
P. S. J. SPENSER. 


THE OFFICIAL, DINNER 


At the end of the second day of the joint meeting of the British 
and Scandinavian Pharmacological Societies, about two hundred 
members and guests assembled for the Official Dinner. They came 
both from the meeting and also from clandestine (“ Don’t tell 
Prof.’’) shopping or sight-seeing expeditions, but they all appeared 
for dinner. Between thirty and forty taxis took us all to Tuborghavn, 
on the northern outskirts of Copenhagen. This is the home of the 
Tuborg brewery, but there was no time to perform any phar- 
macological tests. 

We then embarked upon a ship about the size of a cross-channel 
steamer, but none of us can remember its name. In fact, this was 
one of the many details of that evening which we find difficult to 
recollect. The British Pharmacological Society always hold an 
Official Dinner at each of the meetings, but this was the first time 
that it had been held on board the ferry between Copenhagen and 
Landskrona, in Sweden. It is a popular practice there to hold official 
dinners in this way, since it is possible to provide really excellent 
meals at cheaper prices than can be obtained in the city. There is, 
of course, the added advantage of little or no duty paid on tobacco 
and spirits. Once on board we found that the whole dining room of 
the ship had been reserved for us. The seating arrangement was by 
random selection—presumably by ‘‘ Latin Square.’’ This ensured 
the intermingling of Scandinavians and British. It did, however, 
mean that some very junior guests were surrounded by highly 
distinguished members who discussed the last time they failed a 
Ph.D. candidate—I did not enjoy my dinner. 

The ship set sail on a sea as calm as the standard mill pond, so 
there was no excuse. The dinner began with the drinking—in one 
gulp—of Scandinavian Schnapps together with some traditional 
and, to me, unintelligible ‘‘ Schnapps Songs.”’ So far no deaths, but 
several cases of severe burns of the mouth and oesophagus among 
the more venturesome English, who attempted this barbaric 
custom (Sollman gives the L.D.59 as 10 mls. per normal English- 
man). However, after the second glass, it became much easier. 
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What we actually ate is difficult to remember, and became more so 
as the evening progressed. Following the Schnapps there was a 
delicious grapefruit or soup or something. Together with the meat 
course there was as much beer and chianti as anyone wanted and 
more besides. We reached Sweden in time for coffee. No one landed 
as the ship only stayed long enough to disgorge its legitimate and 
no doubt hungry travellers and embark some more for the return 
journey. Sherry and Madeira were then served, and several hilarious 
speeches delivered through the duty-free tobacco haze. Professor 
Perry read the minutes of the previous meeting held at “‘ The 
Square’ in January, 1960, and thanked Professor Buttle and the 
School for their hospitality to the Society. 

I noticed that several members and guests, including one of our 
own party, were absent during this time, but attached no importance 
to this as I thought they may be admiring the superb view of 
Copenhagen from the ship. Finally the ship docked in Tuborghavn 
and we disembarked under the eyes of a very worried crew, who 
believed we would stay all night. In the clear night air visibility 
improved sufficiently to reveal our missing member proceeding with 
deliberate measured step towards the point where he thought we 
were standing. When he had recovered sufficiently, we took him by 
taxi to the temperance hotel where he was staying and then drove 
to the Atlantic Palace—but that’s another story. 

B. A. CALLINGHAM. 


SCIENCE AND PHARMACY IN ISRAEL 


Harold Fenton, a Third Year Student at the Square, spent his 
summer vacation in Israel. In this article Mr. Fenton has managed to 
convey some of the sense of pride, achievement and adventure of the 
Israeli people which he noticed during Mis stay. 


From the time of the inception of the State of Israel in May, 
1948, science and scientific research has been a major field of 
development of the young country. Actually, science became an 
implement of State policy at Israel’s birth, and it is no mere coinci- 
dence that foremost among those to select and wield that implement 
was the late Dr. Chaim Weizman, statesman and first President. 
He was the chemist whose fermentation process for the production 
of acetone greatly helped the Allied cause in World War I by averting 
a shortage of cordite. 


Forty years ago he realised that the future of the new State depended on 
the successful return to the land, together with the scientific advancement 
which would hasten that end. From the outset agriculture has been the 
mainspring of the country’s economy, but by asserting itself in its burning 
desire and urgent driving force to lead and create prestige, pure research 
dominates any scientific effort made in the country as a whole. 

By gathering a nucleus of first class researchers, Israel intends above all to 
maintain a high technological standard, and, equally important, to create 
a reservoir of trained manpower, simultaneously establishing a reputation 
with other nations having a far older scientific history. This desire for prestige 
is based on practical considerations, for it is a valuable aid to recruiting 
academic and research staff from abroad. 
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Everywhere I went I heard the same words spoken: “‘ Eleven 
years ago this was nothing but a wilderness.”’ The proud statement 
would come whether I walked the grounds of a children’s village, 
agricultural settlement or the spacious new campus of the Hebrew 
University just outside Jerusalem. To achieve this transformation, 
they have had to drain swamps, combat erosion, disease, and 
adverse climate, irrigate parched land and tear rocks out of the 
soil (in the early stages by hand !). 

Israel is small in size, short of available manpower, and is 
insufficient in finance and natural resources. Viewed in the context 
of these limitations and a continuous fight for survival, being 
surrounded by enemies on all borders, her scientific effort is dis- 
proportionately large. With a population of two millions and an 
area of only 8,000 square miles, the country possesses four centres 
of higher education, five major research establishments, an Atomic 
Energy Commission, a. National Research Council, a Scientific 
Department attached to the Ministry of Defence, and a Medical 
Research Unit maintained by the Army. 

The place that Pharmacy took in this changing pattern reflects 
on the history of the country under its mandates, and later on, the 
country’s independence. To stroll through any village or town, be 
it a vibrant new settlement, housing new immigrants, as in Kiryat 
Gat, or the oldest Arab town, Jaffa or Nazareth, one would suddenly 
be faced with the words “ Pharmacy ’”’ emblazoned above the 
door of extremely modern-looking premises or, incongruously, in 
neon strip lighting over the narrow window set in ancient worn 
brickwork. There was always a gasp of astonishment when one 
entered the pharmacy to see such up-to-date layout in so ancient 
surroundings. 

Before 1917, under Turkish rule, there was no administrative body 
governing the activities of pharmacists, and consequently no regulations. 
The pharmacist was the apothecary or doctor as well, and would charge fees 
when visiting the homes of his patients. Such was the faith of these people that 


qualified doctors endeavouring to set up practice in Israel were often forced 
to leave. The pharmacist was the all-powerful medicine man ! 

The military administration of the British in 1917 immediately set up the 
Palestine Pharmaceutical Association, and with the co-operation of all these 
pharmacists, firstly ruled that all pharmacies should be at least sixty square 
metres in area, have a qualified pharmacist on the premises and be divided 
into a dispensary, laboratory and store. It remained for the Association to 
establish for its members professional standards, such as regulations for 
prescription prices, opening and closing hours, salaries, prices of goods, etc. 
The Palestine pharmaceutical administration was copied from the British 
model, but whereas in the latter the Pharmaceutical Society fills a place 
in the framework of Government administration, holding the Register, in 
Israel today, the Register is held by the Ministry of Health. This is due to the 
mandatory Government not originally granting the same legislative and 
administrative powers to the Palestine Pharmaceutical Association. 

Pharmacists have come from all parts of the world since the State’s 
inception in 1948. They came from Roumania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Poland, Yugoslavia, Egypt, Iraq, Argentine, South Africa, Germany, 
Great Britain, etc. The existing pharmacists, pledged, as was and is the rest of 
the country’s professional bodies, to absorb a constant flow of immigrants, and 
established a fund under the leadership of Dr. J. Kolberg, President of the 
Israel Pharmaceutical Association (who spoke on this subject at Bloomsbury 
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Square three years ago). This was of great help to thenewly arrived pharmacists, 
most of whom lacked financial means and had little knowledge of the country, 
language and local conditions. Some of these newcomers have established 
pharmacies in places like Jaffa, Ramle, Lydda, Acre and now in the new 
settlements rising in the Negev (southern desert) whose development 
programme is the main feature of the country’s aims at present. 

The scope of the private pharmacist is curtailed by the Kupat 
Cholim, a National Health Service or sick fund which was estab- 
lished by the General Workers’ Union, and to which two-thirds of 
the population belong. This Sick Fund Organisation has its own 
hospitals, large central pharmacies and small local dispensaries. 
The Pharmaceutical Association changed the conditions of these 
establishments to prevent unqualified persons dispensing pre- 
scriptions, and pharmacists are now in charge of all pharmacies 
under the Scheme. More than 70 per cent of Israel’s pharmacies 
are employed now by the Kupat Cholim. Until recently small 
private clinics and nursing homes dispensed prescriptions them- 
selves, obtaining supplies directly from the wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. Now, all supplies can only be obtained vee a registered 
pharmacist. 

With the great mixture of nationalities and methods which the 
Association has to co-ordinate, perhaps the most difficult problem 
was one of standardisation and resolution of the pharmacopoeias. 
Legislation has been able to eliminate much of the difficulty, and 
only the British and French pharmacopoeias remain official. There 
is, however, soon to appear a Hebrew pharmacopoeia, the issue of 
which will eliminate the problem entirely. 

The Israeli Pharmacy is NOT a drug store, and to buy a roll 
of film one goes into a photographic and/or optician. The total 
turnover is made up of 20 per cent prescriptions compounded on the 
premises, 60 per cent “ patent ’’ medicines—prescribed and over the 
counter, and 20 per cent cosmetics and sundries. The margin of 
profit is fixed by the Government at 25 per cent for patent medicines, 
whilst for compounded medicines and sundries, the margin is 
determined by the Association. The average gross profit is between 
35 to 40 per cent. The hours of business, dependent on the climate, 
when the three hours (11 a.m. to 2 p.m.) are too hot for any activity, 
are from 8 a.m. to 7 or 8 p.m. On Saturdays and holidays all shops 
are closed, and each pharmacy participates in a rota emergency 
service for nights and holidays. Closing hours are strictly enforced 
by the authorities. 

The Israel Pharmaceutical Association is a professional organisa- 
tion, its membership comprising all registered pharmacists in 
Israel, who now number nearly a thousand. This number includes 
about a third owners, the rest being employees. With the population 
at two millions, this means that every pharmacy should serve 
about 6,000 people, but with 60 per cent of the population obtaining 
service via the Workers’ Sick Fund, it follows that the private 
pharmacy serves less than half this amount. 

Co-operation with the Government on laws and regulations 
is the task of the Association, and it has been able to enforce such 
items as minimal distances between pharmacies, supervision of 
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military pharmacies and, in the army, the rank and pay of the 
pharmacist, which puts him on the same level with the physician. 


A shortage of pharmacists developed soon after the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, with the influx of settlers, the majority 
of which came from the Nazi holocaust in Europe. Furthermore, the 
creation of the medical corps and pharmaceutical section of the 
Israeli Army and the huge expansion of the Sick Fund and industry 
led to the absorption of every available pharmacist. 


As early as 1946 the ASsociation began the foundation of the 
School of Pharmacy, as there was little chance of getting sufficient 
young pharmacists to replace the older immigrants. 


A school would not only furnish new pharmacists, but also 
provide a refresher course in up-to-date methods for those who 
qualified many years ago. 


Initially great difficulty was experienced, since the Hebrew University, 
reeling under its loss of excellent premises on Mount Scopus (now part of 
Transjordan), did not feel the time ripe. 


The Association, in order to get the finance, taxed every pharmacist 
according to his income, and a special stamp of value about ld. was fixed 
on each prescription. This brought in nearly £2,000 at the time, and with 
this financial backing, the authorities were once again approached. The 
Arab-Israeli War intervened in 1948, but after that, when finances were 
scarce, the School of Pharmacy, in common with virtually all organisations, 
came to rely on subscribers abroad. Friends of the School of Pharmacy were 
set up in the U.S.A., and by 1953 with backing from them and a further tax 
on the Israeli pharmacists, the School of Pharmacy was opened. There is now a 
similar group in Britain. 


Developments are being made continuously, and last year Dr. Farkas, the 
Dean, visited the Square and Chelsea, and has returned with further propo- 
sitions to the authorities which, he informed me when I met him again in 
Jerusalem, stand good chance of being adopted ! 


The pharmacy curriculum covers four years. The first three 
terms are taken in the faculty for this article, after which the 
students pass to the School of Pharmacy for the professional 
training. During these terms they study Botany, Zoology, Physics, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Latin, English and Statistics. In the 
school studies are conducted in four departments : Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, Pharmacognosy and Applied Pharmacology. 
Anatomy, Bacteriology and Physiology are given within the frame- 
work of the School of Medicine. After finals, the student does six 
months’ practical training. A further period of six months’ practical 
training is divided into two parts, taking place between the second 
and third years and the third and fourth in the holidays. Thus, 
vacation work is considered part of the apprenticeship. 


From ten students in 1948, numbers have now swelled to 
eighty. In the converted maternity hospital, which now houses the ~ 
school, much is lacking, and a new library is being completed. Since 
about twenty students are added each year, the present premises 
are no longer adequate, and now an entirely new school is being 
planned, its finance coming in the main from the “ Friends ’’ here 
and in the U.S.A. 
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The continual uphill struggle has not only been in the phar- 
maceutical profession. From the great Institutes on Mount Carmel 
(the Technion), at Rehovot (Weizman), Bet Hakerem (Hebrew 
University), one can sense the urgency which is driving this new 
country to greater efforts. In researches, many important works have 
taken a world place, from the production of enriched oxygen 
isotopes to new methods of utilising solar energy. 


In all these activities, the scientists are true to the spirit of 
Dr. Weizman’s words in the Proclamation of Independence : 
when he said, “ Science will bring to this land both peace and a 
renewal of its youth, creating here the springs of a new spiritual and 
material life.’’ 


H. FENTON. 
PARKINSON’S DISEASE ? 
1950 1960 
UNDERGRADUATES 96 134+ 
ACADEMIC STAFF 3a .86 34. 
ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 8 22 
ANSWERS TO SQUARE CROSSWORD. 
Across Down 

2. Experiments 1. Organic chemical. 
Ae els 3. Eyes. 
9. General. 4, Ideal sanitation. 
10. Oni. 5. Elan. 
11. Night 6. Printed schedules. 
13. Ale. 8. Light reader. 
14. Octet. 10. Optical ring. 
15. Bad. 12, The Isis. 
17. Cortisone creams. 14. Over-acting. 
18. Gin 15. Bog. 
19. Midas. 16. Den. 
20. Rat. 22. Palm. 
21. Trite. 23. Gnat. 
24. Car. 
25. Rations. 
26. Gnu. 


27. Germination. 
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A CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM FOR THE 
SO CALLED “FAIR SEX’’ 
by SPIKE B., D.SED. MEMBER OF THE LECHERY CLUB OF E. CHEAM. 


In these modern days when even the most insignificant, unscien- 
tific and apparently unrelated groups of objects (e.g. Civil Servants) 
are submitted to classification, it seems surprising that no satis- 
factory system has been devised for the classification of women. 
Almost every male has his own criteria and that is about as far as it © 
goes—although some men’s criteria go a lot too far. 


It is for this reason that thought has been expended in devising 
a system whereby one man can give a precise—or almost precise 
—evaluation of a third party to another male. 


Attempts to describe physical beauty always fail—even the 
greatest poets cannot, for most men, conjure up a picture as real or 
impressive as can Harrison Gray (Cecil Beaton of the Model World). 
The nearest approach to a system yet devised is that of John Braine 
(Room at the Top p. 53), but this system is class conscious—a 
serious failing in a system for evaluating women as distinct from 
prospective wives. 


The system suggested here is the Troy system—or more fully— 
the Helen of Troy system. It will be recalled that Helen of Troy 
caused the launching of 1,000 ships and this figure is taken as the _ 
ultimate. As we cannot be sure what Helen of Troy looked like, 
new standards have to be set up; and for the present two Ultimates, 
1 Helen or 1,000 ships have been suggested as they represent the 
two modern concepts of Beauty; i.e. Grace Kelly (P.G. of M.) 
and Brigitte Bardot. From these two (or a mental combination of 
them) Regional substandards may be set up by a panel of experts 
known as The Helen of Troy Substandards Committee. ; 


There has been some controversy over the Units to be employed. 

Originally Ships were to be used, and for values of less than one 
ship, it was suggested that one ship could be divided into 10 Chinese 
junks—it being felt that this expressed adequately such very low 
standards. However the scientists whom I have consulted are very 
much in favour of the milliHelen (mH) and for lesser values the 
microHelen (uH). This point has yet to be finally resolved. 


Individual variation is bound to occur and estimations should 
be expressed as an average. Estimations diverging by more than 
10% should be discounted as-being affected by rose tinting, e.g. an 
estimate for a good class film star might be expressed 800 ships (mH) 
+ 50 (E100-7) where E = no. of estimates, and the negative value 
indicates number discounted. 


In proposing this system I hope that much useful investigation 
time, gin, petrol etc. will be saved and that an even closer bond of 
trust will be set up by the male fraternity. , 
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ASSOCIATION TREASURER’S REPORT, 1958-59 


It was noted in last years report, that steps were being taken to reduce the 
cost of the chronicle and avoid a large loss on the Dinner-Dance. These 
measures proved to be most successful. The loss on the Chronicle No. 63 was 
more than halved and the Dinner-Dance balance sheet showed a substantial 
profit. 


Reference to the balance sheet shows that the year ended with an Excess 
of Income over Expenditure of £65 13 1d. Although some £25 has yet to be 
paid for stationery, this still represents a substantial recovery after last year’s 
deficit ; provided losses are avoided on future Dinner-Dances, the financial 
position should remain satisfactory. 

A. BRIGGS 


ASSOCIATION SOCIAL SECRETARY’S REPORT 
1959-60 


The main function of the year, the Annual Reunion Dinner-Dance was 
another great success thanks to a good attendance from present and past 
students. It seems now fairly certain that we shall be unable to hold the func- 
tion at Brunswick Square in future unless we seriously restrict the number of 
guests attending and lower our standards of dinner and service. It would be 
possible to hold a Buffet Dance for 300 - 400 guests but the Students’ sessional 
Ball caters for this type of function and all past students of the ‘‘Square”’ 
are welcome at this Ball. 

The Garden Party at Myddelton House was held on Sunday, 22nd May 1960. 
This annual event was not favoured with its usual good weather but it is 
doubtful if there were fewer people present than in past years. Once again 
Dr. L. K. Sharp and the Students’ Tennis Club Secretary organised a success- 
ful Tennis Tournament and the thanks of the Association go to them for the 
interest and hard work that they put into it. The Cricket Match is reported 
elswhere but we should be grateful if more of the cricketers who have recently 
left the School would volunteer to play against the present students at this 
match. The day was concluded by a dance organised by the students. 


C. W. Rrpovut. 


STUDENTS’ UNION SECRETARY’S REPORT 1959 


Student activities have followed much the same plan as always this year 
with the one improvement that all students are now together under the same 
roof in Brunswick Square. This has helped considerably in organising social 
events and has resulted in greater support for most functions. 

During the Christmas term many students attended the “‘Square”’ Associa- 
tion Dinner and Dance. The Pantomimes also held in the Christmas Term 
were on the whole mediocre with an occasional bright spot. However, it has 
been suggested that a revue, taking the best acts from each year, may be 
more successful. 

The Spring term was one new event at Brunswick Square—the Sessional 
Ball, held for the first time in our own building, with Dinner in the Refectory 
and dancing in the Assembly Hall. This occasion was followed closely with 
the main event of the year, when Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother, the Chancellor of the University, opened the Brunswick Square 
Building. The Queen Mother also had tea with the students in the Refectory, 
the first time in the history of the University. 

The Students’ Union is now carrying on a fuller existence, sinee all the 
students can share the facilities of a completed and will equipped building. 
With examinations pressing during the last term many students welcomed 
the opening of the Library untill 9.0 p.m. and also the extended hours of 
service in the Refectory. 


ROSEMARY E. CoLiLins 
(Hon. Sec.) 
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UNION SOCIAL SECRETARY’S REPORT 


A guided tour of the Brunswick Square building for the Freshers marked 
the opening of the new session. In the afternoon they were taken to Myddelton 
House to ensure that they saw it at least once during their time at the College. 


The Inaugural Dance was the first to be held in the spacious new Assembly 
Hall, which proved itself ideal for such an occasion. 


The more intimate and informal atmosphere of the Common Room was a 
large factor in the success of the dance held on the night of the General 
Election and subsequent parties. 


The Guy Fawkes Party and the Pantomime were two highlights of the 
first term. The ‘‘ Square’ Soc. Dinner-Dance was held as usual at the Hyde 
Park Hotel, but the Sessional Ball had a new venue, taking place in the 
Assembly Hall. The excellent dinner alone guaranteed it being held in College 
again. 

MICHAEL E. PARSONS. 


CLUB REPORTS 


THE CATHOLIC SOCIETY 


At the begining of the session the Society held its annual dinner at the 
University Chaplaincy with Monsignor Tomlinson and the “ Freshers ”’ 
as guests. 


Throughout the year the Society has held regular lunch hour meetings. 
two interesting talks given to the Society during the year were ‘The Influence 
of the Four Elements on Twelfth century Thought” and also ‘‘The Apostleship 
of Radio and Television’’. 


At Easter two members of the Society attended a Union of Catholic 
Students Study Week based on a study of the Scriptures which was held ata 
Dominican Priory in Staffordshire. 


During the Summer Term the Society was very kindly entertained by 
Dr. and Mrs. Saunders at their home in High Wycombe. 


The Society entertained the Catholic Pharmaceutical Guild at the School 
one evening, and those present (many were old “‘Square*’ students) were shown 
round the new building. 


M. A. KEYTE 
(Hon. Sec.) 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


The activities of the Christian Union have followed a similar pattern to 
previous years. 


The Autumn Term meetings were centred on the L.I.F.C.U. Mission to 
London University entitled ‘If Jesus Christ Be God”. The Fact and Faith 
film ‘‘Red River of Life’? was attended by some 100 students and staff. 


The meetings in the Spring Term were on the theme “Practical Christian 
Living”’, and Fellowship Meetings have been held during the year at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. Fairbairn. 


SHEILA CULLINAN 
KIETH BURTON 
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BRIDGE CLUB 


The club has been less active externally than last year, taking part in the 
University league only. However, there has been more activity within the 
College and advantage was taken of the new accommodation and catering 
facilities, two enjoyable and successful bridge evenings being held. 

Now that we are established in Brunswick Square the interest in the bridge 
has soared and it is often difficult to find a table during the lunch hour, even 
for the regulars. 

The College team won two consecutive matches, thereby forfeiting their 
annaul claim to the wooden spoon. 

Throughout the year Leon Bergman has represented the University, and 
also appeared in the team competing in the B.B.C. Inter-varsity knockout 
tournament. 

M. J. SHUCKSMITH 
(Hon. Sec.) 


RAG CLUB REPORT 


The first Rag activity this year was the Hustings. For the first time In the 
College history these were held not in Holborn, but at Myddelton House. 
Although very successful, i.e, the prospective candidates being plastered with 
mouldy fruit and dipped into the river, the lack of an understanding audience 
was felt and in some quarters it has been suggested that the people of Enfield 
should be drawn into the fun. 

Soon after Christmas tragedy struck at the School when, due to careless 
handling, Oni was wrested from our care by Brighton School of Pharmacy. 
We were soon ready to retaliate but most unsportingly Oni was removed by 
Baighton from their College premises. However, after much badgering Oni was 
returned to the College in time to meet the Queen Mother. 

The Year concluded with, of course, the ‘““Nags Head Stakes’’. This year 
the winner was Prof. Buttle, who gave an excellent lecture, as expected. In 
second place was Dr. Callingham, whose lecture on Finigal’s Law was, I am 
sure, well noted by all Pre-grad and many Post -Grad Students. 

We now welcome the new first year, and hope they will help to forward the 
“Rag Spirit’’ of the College. 


MEN’S TENNIS CLUB 
MATCHES 


v. Charing Cross Hospital Ladies—No result (!—Ed.) 
v. Avery Hill Training College—Won 7-2 

v. Woolwich Polytechnic—Lost 8-1 

v. Northampton Engineering College—Lost 6-3 


The team has relied mainly on members of the third year, Mathison and 
Carter especially playing very well. 
D. E. HAanps 


THE ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND THE SCHOOL 
OF PHARMACY RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL CLUB 


Played 21 - Won 5; Lost 14; Drawn 2. 


- The team as a whole played to the best of their ability considering the 
number of changes that through necessity occurred in it. 
The Hospital Cup Games were the most rewarding ; we beat King’s in the 
first round, but unfortunately lost to London Hospital in the second round. 
On the social side we held a dance in December and the Annual Ball in 
February. The Ball was a great success and proved that the Square Assembly 
Hall is an ideal place for it. 


Joun DAVENPORT 
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EXAM NERVES? 


The following howlers were taken from B. Pharm (Part I) 
and G.C.E. Domestic Science Fxtraordinary Level. 


When dough is in the oven it is the yeast’s last chance to 
reproduce. 


What makes a fat suitable for frying is the fattiness of fat. Deep 
frying is what it suggests, namely deep. 


In the assay of pituitary extract, the guinea pig must be a 
virgin and at least non-pregnant. 


Removal of the thyroid will cure death: therefore it is essential 
to life. 


Morphine in the long run causes constipation. 


In the assay of pituitary, one molecule is allowed to stand on 
the horn of the frog’s uterus. 


A cretin lives a normal life but looks 10 when he might be 40. 
In the normal animal the sex hormones play no part in early life. 
The hypothalamus is on the 3rd floor of the ventricle. 

Adjective from “‘professor’’ : profane. 

Calcium oxalate is the calcium salt of oxalic acid. 
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STERILE SOLUTIONS 


ANTIBIOTICS 
MEDICAL 
SPECIALITIES 


PHARMACEUTICAL 
PRODUCTS 


symbols 


So numerous are the symbols used in 
pharmacy and medicine that to memorise 
them all is by no means an easy task. 

The Allen & Hanburys’ symbol, denoting 
as it does, quality, integrity, and 
complete dependability, is recognised 
and remembered throughout 

the world. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD LONDON eZ 


EE FLASKS 


White Rose of Yorkshire 


The Pharmacognosy, 


Pharmaceutics, Physiology, 


sign Pharmacology, Pharma- 


ceutical Chemistry, 


of Forensic Pharmacy — all 


these — and thc service of 
unsurpassed Thornton & Ross Ltd. can 
help you in your chosen 


profession. 


LinMiwtTeé ob 


LINTHWAITE LABORATORIES 
HUDDERSFIELD ENGLAND 


NIPAGIN - NIPASOL 


, NIPABENZYL 
The well-Xnown and (7 NIPA ESTER COMBINATION 82121 
reliable neutral 
or eedtas: NIPACOMBIN - PROGALLIN 
antiseptics, |\ _NIPANOX - NIPANTIOX 
antioxidants for all \3. PROPYLENE - PHENOXETOL 
scientific and coe 
industrial purposes ‘6s PHENOXETOL 


PROMPT PERSONAL 
SERVICE ALWAYS AT 
YOUR DISPOSAL 


NIPA LABORATORIES LIMITED 


TREFOREST INDUSTRIAL ESTATE - PONTYPRIDD - GLAM Tele: Treforest 2128/9 
Sole Distributors for the U.K.: P. SAMUELSON & Co., Ltd. 
ROMAN WALL HOUSE, | CRUTCHED FRIARS, LONDON, E.C.3 Tele. : Royal 2117/8 


STRESS AND THE STUDENT OF MEDICINE 


SOME 
REMARKABLE ¢ 
DISCLOSURES 
BY 6.D.S 


Recent research suggests that there may be a 
revealing correlation between the leisure activi- 
ties of students and the degree of stress to which 
they are subjected. 


It has been observed, for example (vide the 
Philpot-Jones Report), that post-graduate 
students, while not showing any less enthusiasm 
than others for merry-making, do tend * some- 
what less frequently to be barred from or 
thrown out of places of public entertainment.’ 


With the aid of volunteer students further 
investigation is proceeding north of the Thames. 
One group (Group 1) is being used to assess 
the effects of mon-stress conditions—that is, 
concentrated work punctuated only by balanced 
feeding, sleep, and leisure periods devoted to 
personality-developing discussion. The other 
group (Group 2) are being subjected to stress— 
that is, concentrated work, snatched meals and 
prolonged devotion to a programme of entertain- 
ment alrnost Roman in its intense variety. 


results are disclosing remarkable 


Early 
Group I (the mon-stress students) are 
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tending to develop Beepop syndrome and related 
psychosomatic manifestations responding only 
to a prompt restoration to normal conditions. 
Group 2 (the stress students), on the other hand, 
are exhibiting a defence reluctance to return to 
college and generally are putting on weight. 


But these, of course, are interim indications. 
Only detailed analysis will reveal significant 
trends; as for example: at the last session 
answers to a test paper showed that practically 
all the students from both groups knew that 
Pro-Banthine with Dartalan is the modern 
specific for peptic ulceration with emotional 
overlays. Other Searle products were also 
accorded enthusiastic and immediate recog- 
nition, including Dramamine, Enavid, Nilevar 
and Mornidine for-morning sickness. 


But as Professor Makenhausitch observed to 
our reporter, “‘ We would expect students in any 
conditions to recognise Searle products. They 
are, after all, a sine gua non of modern medicine.” 


This, we thought, was nice of him. 


f RANSOMS 


Throughout their long history Ransoms have always been 
known for their progressive outlook. Year by year their 
horizon broadens. More acreage is devoted to their drug- 
growing activities . . . methods of cultivation are con- 
stantly being improved . . . refinements in manufacturing 
processes are repeatedly being introduced. Production 
and research move forward together at Ransoms—ever 
extending the Company’s services to industry. Known to 
pharmacists for more than a century, the name Ransom 
is now synonymous with quality and dependability in all 
parts of the world. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Growers of Medicinal Plants 
ole since 1846 | 


WILLIAM RANSOM & SON LTD. 


HITCHIN HERTFORDSHIRE ENGLAND 


THE PHARMACEUTICA 
SP POCKETBOOK 


SEVEN TEEN TH EDITION 
196 0 


Designed sicvawi ike for ine pharmaceutical st 

‘the book provides a useful introduction to the fur 

; mental principles on which the practice of phar 
: is based, and it also gives him in a readily acces 

form a wealth of data on material included in 

3 syllabus of the Pharmaceutical Chemist and Bacl 


= aout Pharmacy examinations. 


Pp. xi 4: 576 
Pitice 30s. (post Is. 3d., overseas: 2s. 3d. 7 


' 3a tie eet Se! Wilding, & Son: Ltd, Shrewsbury. *. ' 


